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THE SHEPHERDESS OF THE ALPs; 


A TALE: BY MARMONTEL. 


* 
concluded, 

Young Fonrose, choaked with sobs, 
threw himself into a corner of the 
hut, in order to give them free scope. 
The father, moved at the sight, flew 
to the assistance of his son. ‘See,’ 
said he, ‘ my dear Adelaide, to what 
acondition you have reduced him!’ 
Madam de Fonrose, who was near A- 
delaide, pressed her in her arms, ba- 
thing her at the same time with her 


tears ‘ Alas! why, my daughter,’ said | 


she, ‘ why will you a second time make 
us niourn the death of our dear child?’ 
The oid man and his wife, their eyes 
filled with tears, and fixed upon Ade- 
‘ Hew- 


ven is my witness,’ said Adelaide, ri- 


laide, waited her speaking. 


sing, ‘that I would lay down my life 
It 
would heighten my misfortunes to 


in gratitude for such goodness. 


have occasion to reproach myself with 
yours; but I am willing that Fonrose 
himself should be my judge; suffer 
me, if you please, to speak to him for 
a moment’ Then retiring with him 
alone; ‘ Fonrose,’ said she, ‘ you 
know what sacred ties retain me in 
this place. If I could cease to love 
and Jament a husband who loved me 
but too well, 1 should be the most 


despicable of women. Esteem, firiend- 





} 
} 


| 





| 
| 
| 


ship, gratitude, are the sentiments I | 


owe you; but none of those can can- 
cel love: the more you have conceiv- 


ed for me, the more you should ex- 
pect from me; it is the impossibility 
of fulfilling that duty, that hinders 


J 
| 
i 


i 
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my imposing it on myself. At the same 
time I see you in « situation that 
Would move the least sensible heart; 
itis shocking to me to be the cause, 
it would be still more shocking to me 
to hear your parents accuse me with 
having been your destruction, 1 will 
forget myself, then, for the present, 
and leave you, as far as in me lies, to 
ve the arbiter of our destiny. It is for 
you to choose that of the two situa- 
tions which appears to you least pain- 
ful; either to renounce me, to subdue 
yourself, and forget me; or to possess 
a woman, whose heart being full of 


| another object, can only grant you sen- 


timents too feeble to satisfy the wishes 
of a lover. —‘ That is’ enough,’ said 
Fonrose: ‘and in a soul like yours» 
friendship should take place for love 
I shall be jeclous, without doubt, of 
the tears which you shall bestow on 
the memory of another husband; but 
the cause of that jealousy, in rendering 
you more respectable. will render you 
also more dear in my eyes.’ 


‘She is mine!’ said he, coming and 
throwing himself into the arms of his 
parents: ‘ it is to her respect for you, 
to your goodness, that J] owe her. and 
it is owing you a second life.’ From 
that moment their arms were chains 
from which Adelaide could not disen- 
gage herself. 


Did she yield only to pity, to grati- 
tude? I would fain believe it, in order 
to admire her the more: Adelaide be 
lieved so herself. Haewever it be, be- 
fore she set out, she would revisit the 
tomb, which she quitted but with re- 








gret. ©O, my dear D’Orestan,’ said 
she, ‘if from the womb of the dead 
thou cansi read the bottom of my soul, 
thy shade has no cause to murmur at 
the sacrifice | make: 1 owe it to the 
generous sentiments of this virtuous 
family; but my heart remains thine 
for ever. I goto endeavour to make 
them happy, without any hope of be- 
ing myself so. it was not without 
some sort of violence they forced her 
from the place; but she insisted that 
they should erect a monument there 
tothe memory of her husband; and 
that the hut of her old master and 
mistress, who followed her to Turin, 
should be converted into a countrs- 
house, as plain as it was solitary, 
where she proposed to come some- 
times to meurn the errors and misfor- 
tunes of her youth. Time, the assi- 
duities of Fonrose, the fruits of her 
second marriage, have since opened 
her soul to the impressions of a new 
affection ; and they cite her as an ex- 
ample of a woman, remarkable and 
respectable even in her infidelity. 





BIOGRAPHY, 


ALEXANDER WILSON. 


The following Biographical Skeich of 
Wilson, Esg Author of 


the American Ornithology and other 


Alexande: 


lwerery works, is /rom the English 

Universal Magazine. 

Alexander Wilson was born at Pais- 
ley, in the year 1766 His father in- 
tending him for the medica! profession, 
gave him as good an education as his 
trade of » weaver would allow. He, 


however, entered into a second mar» 
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viage which put an end to this scheme, 
unfortunately for young Wilson, who 
at the age of thirteen was put to the 
loom. After an apprenticeship of five 
years, he became his own master ; but 
his eager passion for reading poetry 
and novels, absorbed most of his time, 
and left him in a state of constant need. 


In the year 1786, he gave up his 
occupation, and traveled the country. 
In 1790 he settled again in Paisley, 
and published a volume of poems and 
a journal of his excursions, which 





meeting with poor success, involved 
him further in pecuniary difficulties. | 
He again returned to the loom; but 
his favourite literary pursuits still en- 
grossed his attention, and the society | 
of the young and thoughtless of his 
own age consumed his time and ex- 
hausted his means of support. 





Soon after the publication of his po-| 
ems he became the dupe of a worth- 
Jess fellow, who had been vainly en- 
deavering to sell them, and who per- 
suaded him to write a satire, with a 
view to relieve himself from his em 

barrassments. The poem being of a 
popular subject sold rapidly ; but his 
friend’s advice led him beyond the 
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his former poems. As it was, by the 
advice of his fricnds, published anony- 
mously, it was generally ascribed to 
Burns, and went rapidly through s@v- 
en or eight editions. Wilson,however, 
shared no part of the profits, willing 
to compensate for the former losses 
his publisher had sustained. 


Tired of a country in which the ef- 
forts.of his genius had been rendered 
abortive, he resolved in the year 1794 
or 1795 to embark for America, which 
his warm fancy and independent spirit 
had taught him to regard as the land 
of liberty. To procure money for the 
passage he labored with ineessant in 
dustry, and having accumulated a sut- 
ficient sum, he took his departure. He 
settled in the State of Pennsylvania, 
where he remained four or five years 
as a teacher, he was afterwards em- 
ployed for about the same length of 
time as a land surveyor. He then be- 
came connected with Mr. Samuel 
Bradford, bookselier and __ stationer, 
of Philadelphia, in the capacity of edi- 
tor. He is now engaged in an exten- 
sive work entitled, “ American Orni- 
thology.” In pursuit of subjects for 
this performance he has actually tra- 
versed a great part ofthe U States, 





safe bounds of satire, and he incurred 
a prosecution, by which he suffered 
severely. The remembrance of this 
misfortune dwelt upon his mind, and 
rendered him dissatisfied with his 
country. 


Another cause of Wilson’s dejec- 
tion was the rising fame of Burns, and 
the indifference of the public to his 
own productions. He may be said to 
have envied the Ayrshire bard, and to 
this envy may be attributed his best 
production, “ Watty and Mag,’’ which 
he wrote at Edinburg, 1793. He sent it 
to Neilson, printer, at l’aisley, who had 
suffered much by the publication of 


and has been enabled to pursue his fa- 
vorite diversion of shooting. He kilis 
the birds, draws their figures, and 
describes them. 


SUPERSTITION. 
In Staffordshire a farmer iately 
| burnt a calf alive to prevent the other 
| calves from dying; and in the same 
‘country, a woman having kept a toad 
|in a pot in her garden, her husband 
| killed it, and she reproached him for 
it, saying she intended the next sun- 
day to have taken the Sacrament, for 
the purpose of getting some of the 
bread to feed the toad with, and make 









him thereby a familiar spirit to her. At 
Long Ashton, near Bristol, there isa 
young farmer who has several times 
predicted his own end, from what he 
calls being “looked over;’’ and his 
father and mother say they had sent 
to the white which doctor, beyond 
Bridgewater, for a charm to cure him 
(having paid handsomely for it) but 
that they had now given him ower, as 
her spells were more potent than his. 
If not dead, he is dying from mere 
fear, and all the parish of his class be- 
lieve that he is the victim of witch- 
craft. There is also in the same parish 
an old man, who sells gingerbtead to 
the schools, who is always employed 
to cure the red water in cows, by 
means of charms and verses which he 
repeats to them. In the marsh there 
are water doctors, who get rich; at 
the mines, diviners, with rods, who 
find ores and water; and at Weston 
super-Mare, the common people pre- 
tend they see lights before funerals, 
and believe that the inhabitants of that 
parish always die by “threes” that is 
three old, three young—three men, 
three women, &c. Such area few of 


the superstitions of 1813. 
Lon. fiap. 





Description of Pampeluna and St. Sebastian. 


The following description of Pam- 
peluna and St, Sebastian, is taken from 
Laborde’s * View of Spain,” a very 
minute and instructive geographical 
and statistical work. 


Pampeluna, im Spanish Pampelyna, 
the capital of Navarre, is moderately 
large, and is partly situated on a little 
eminence, and partly ina fertile plain, 
on the banks of the Arga, which wash- 
es its walls, Lofty mountains sur- 
round it on all sides, at two or three 
leagues distance. It is said to have 





been built by Pompey, after the defeat 

































of Sortorius, whence it dsrives the 
name of Poimpeispolis. 


This is a fortified town—Its fortifica- 
tions are not, however, very consider- 
able, but it is defended by two castles, 
one of which is in the town, the other 
contiguous, though without the walls. 
This last piace, which is the citadel, 
was built by Philip ll—it is strony, 
from its situation on the rock; it has 
five bastions covered with stone, and 
good fosses ; a deep marsh of consider 
able extent, renders the approaches 
difficult towards the side on which it | 
could be-attacked, This citadel has a [{ 
handsome tower, several magazines, a | 





square ornamented with trees, and an | 
armory in the very centre of the fort- 
ress; wliich is round, and opens by | 
five great and straight streets, which | 
lead to the five -bastions. There is a 
hand mill preserved here, of rather an 


ingenious construction, and which 
would prove extremely usefu] in case 
ofa siege; 


itis a large machine, com- 
posed of several wheels, which turn 
five grinding stones, with as many 
hoppers; one hundred and twenty 
loads, or three hundred and sixty quin- 
tals of wheat, may be ground with it | 
daily—It is turned with the hand, or | 
may be worked by horses. 


Saint Sebastian (Fanum Sancti Se-| 
bastiani) is the most important town | 
of the district of Guipuzcoa. It is of 
but middling strength, situated on the | 
coast of ancient, Cantabria, now Bas-} 
que, between two arms of the sea, | 
which form a peninsula of it, and at} 
the mouth of the litthe Urumea, or Gu-| 
rumea, which was the Menascum of | 
the ancients; there is an eminence) 
which serves as a dike on the sea side. | 
This town, flanked with bastions and | 
half moons, appears defended by a} 
castle or citadel of little importance. | 
placed upon an almost circular and tol- ! 
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erably high mountain, which is bare, 
without trees, almost smeoth, and as- 
cended by a spiral road. St. Sebas- 
tian has a small harbour inclosed by 
two moles, that leave a very confined 
space for the passage of ships, which 
are afterwards protected from the 
winds, on arriving at the bottom of an 
eminence of rocks which covers this 
harbour, where there is a large square 
tower; it holds at most five and twen- 


tv or thirty vessels, The town ts very 


airy; it contains twenty streets, sev- 
eral of which are straight, long and 


broad, and all paved with large smooth 
stones. There are from 650 to 700 
houses in it, aud many of them are 
pleasant enough. 


| of the governor of the province, who 


had the title of captain general, upul 


| the beginning of the present century. 
It has a governor, a king’s lieuten- | 


ant, a major, an aide-major, a small 


garrison, and a naval academy; two! 


parishes, and a third in the suburbs, 
which are very populous ; two convents 
of monks, three convents of nuns, and 
an hospital. There are in this town 
ind its suburbs, five manufactories of 
hides and leather, some tanning yards 
established inthe faubourg Saint Mar- 
tin, a manufactory of anchors for the 
royal navy in the faubourg of Santa 


Catalina, and rope-walks, were cables 


| are made. 





SINGULARITIES. 


The ladies in Spain gild their teeth, | 


and those cf the Indies paint them red ; 
the blackest teeth are esteemed the 
most beautiful in Guaurat, and in some 
In Greenland the 
women colour their faces with blue 
and yellow —The Chinese must have 


parts of America 


their feet as diminutive as the goats, 
and to render them thus their youth 
is passed in tortures. In ancient Per- 
sia, an acquiline nose was often 


thought worthy of the crown; and if 


It is the residence | 


there was any competition bewween 
twe princes, the people generally went 
In some 


countries the mothers break the noses 


by this criterion of majesty. 


of their children, and in others press 
the head between two boards that it 
The Indian 
| beauty is thickly besmeared with bear’s 
fat, and the female Hottentot reccives 
| from the hand of her lover—not silks 





may become square. 


or wreaths of flowers, but the warm 
| entrails of animal, newly slain, to dress 
| In 


| China smal] eyes are liked, and the 


| herself with enviable ornaments 


| girls are continually plucking their 
| eye brows that they may be small and 
‘long ‘The Turkish women dip a gold 
brush in the tincture of a black drug, 
which they pass over their eye brews; 
it is too visible by day, but looks shi- 
|ning by night ;—they tinge their nails 
with a rose colour. An ornament for 
| the nose seems to usentirely unneces- 
|sary; the Peruvians, however, think 
| otherwise, and they hang from it a 
| weighty fing, the thickness of which 
is regulated according to the rank of 
their husbands. The custom of boring 
it, as our ladies do their ears, is very 
common in several nations; through 





the perforation are hung various matc- 


rials, such as green chrystal, gold, 
stones, rings; this is rather trouble- 
some tothem in blowing their noses, 


and the factis, some have informed us, 





| that the Indian ladies never perform 


ration. 


| on: Sal 
this very useful ope 


The female head dress is carried in 
}some countries to singular extrava- 
The Chinese fair, carries on 
her head the figure of a certain bird ; 
this bird is composed of copper or of 
gold, according to the rank of the per- 
son; the wings spread out, fall over 
the front of the head dresg, and con- 
ceal the temples; the tail long and o- 
pen, forms a beautiful tuft of feathers ; 
|the beak covers the top of the nose ; 


/ 
| gance. 




















the neck is fastened to the body of the | 
artificial animal by a spring, that it 
may the more freely play and tremble | 
at the slightest motion. The extrava-_ 
gance of the Miantses is far more ri- 
diculous than the above: they carry 
on their heads a slicht board rather 
longer than a foot, and about six inch- 
es broad, with this they cover their | 
hair and seal it with wax. 


They can- 
not lie down, nor lean, without keep- 
ing the neck very straight, and the 
country being very woody, it is not | 
uncommon to find them with their 
head dress entangled in the trees, 
Whenever they comb their hair they 
pass an hour by the fire in melting the 
wax ; but this combing is only per- 
formed once or twice a year. 


—_>_— | 
From the Port Folio. } 


AMERICAN SCENERY. 

The Catskill are the largest and | 
most extensive chain of mountains in 
the state of New-York. They stretch 
north from the Highlands, curving 
westward through Ulster and Green 
counties, presenting some points of 
altitude superior to any in the Apalla- 
ehian chain, the White-bills of New- 
Hampshire excepted, 
are in 


tar 
toe 


These sum- 
Windham and Green 
counties, about twenty miles west of 
the Hudson, and in full view of that 
city. <A turnpike road crosses this 
near 


mits 


range those summits, winding 
upwards watil it reaches the astonish- 


ing altitude of two thousand two hun- 


the bosom of a savage, 
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| Mohawk. After forming these little |strong enough to influence the conduct, 


falls, they traverse the north of Black | the passions would seidom be suffered 


river, and gradually diminish in alti-! 
tude till they cross the St. Lawrence, | 
into Canada, at the Thousand Islands. 








‘* THOU GOD SEEST ME.’ 
if this solemn truth were coral 


‘believed, so as to have an influence 
| Upon our actions, it would be tollowed 
by the happiest consequences both to 
individuals and society. {t would re- 
strain those lusts and passions * whence 


| come wars and fightings,’ andall ‘the 


wicked abominations’ that abound in 
the world. 
from that folly and guilt, which often 


involve them in disgrace and ruin ; 


it would save individuals 


and secure society against those crimes 
and excesses, which have led some to 
think, that virtue flourishes better In 
than amidst 





the refinements of civilization. 


Few men are so hardened in wick- 
edness, and so totally regardless of 
themselves, as to violate the laws of 
society in presence of a court of jus- 
tice, or the civil magistrate, or a num- 
ber of witnesses competent to attest 
their guilt, with an expectation of cer- 
tain and speedy punishment. If the 
presence of man, whose feeble arm 
can, at most inflict but a momentary 
pang, is a restraint upon wicked incli- 
nations, how much more effectually 
would these be restrained, by a sense 
of the awful presence of that power, 
who is able, by the breath of his mouth, 








from 
which spot the prospect is inexpressi- 


dred and seventy-four feet; 
bly grand and magnificent. The gen- 
eral altitude of these mountains may 
be computed at from two thousand 
nine hundred to three thousand feet. 
From Greene they pass into the coun- 
ty of Schoharie, but with less rugged 
pretuberances, and from a detached 
mass of broken hills at the falls of the 


to aflict endless misery, or Sweep the 
offender into annihilation ? 

Though all men professsedly he- 
lieve in the existence and omnipre- 
sence of God, for speculative atheism 
can hardly be said to exist, yet there 
is reason to fear, that buc few, com- 
| paritively speaking, act uniformly un- 
der the influence of such belief. Were 
| the belief in Divine Omniscience 














_ to gain the ascendency over reason, or 


the character be stained with fraud, vi- 
olence, or impunity; the recollection 
of what has been done in secret would 
never crimson the cheek with shame, 
/or make it pale with fear; no motive 
would seek concealment ; fairness, in- 
tegrity and candour would mark eve- 
ry action; fraud and violence would 
want a name, and hypocrisy of every 
kind be done away. Religion wouid 
never be put on, as a cloak, to hide a 
multitude of sins; nor the name of 
patriot be assumed, as a stepping stone 
to office, All the duties and require- 
ments of religion would be faithfully 
and readily obeyed ; and in civil affairs, 
every citizen would act with a single 
eye to the public good; and never suf- 
fer the clamours of faction, or the nar- 
row prejudices of party spirit, to di- 
rect his judgment in the exercise of 
his civil rights. Public Officers would 
be filled with men of talents and integ- 
rity. Civil magistrates would exer- 
cise their influence and authority to 
suppress vice, and promote virtue, 
and increase public prosperity, and 
happiness.—Drunkenness, profanity 
and sabbath-breaking would not be 
suffered to go unpunished, because 
the punishment of them might be un- 
popular. In short, then would be real- 
ized that happy state of society, which 
has hitherto existed only in the poet’s 
brain, or the far distant perspective of 
prophecy, and the near approach of 
which now animates the hopes of the 
christian believer. Reader, wherever 
thou art, or whatever thou art doing 
or about to do, remember the words 





‘of Hagar, “ Thou God seest me;” 
\the recollection may save thee from 
many ablush, from many a pang; nay 
jit may seach thee froma brink of 
ped war. 























PADDY NOT OUTWITTED. 





A captain of an American ship, 
"when steering from St. George’s chan- 
nel up the river Lee, was hailed by 4 
waggish pilot, at the neck of the ri- 


ver, saying, och captain, and by my | 


soul dear, I am glad to have it once 
more in my power, just to say that | 
you are welcome from Phila-Yankee, | 
and that I will take you in full safety. 
up to Corkee Corkee, The captain | 
not being used to such pilot welcomes, | 
replies, my honest fellow, you say 
you are glad tosee me once more, 
pray jor what reason are you glad to 
sce me; och then dear honey, and do 
you forget your old goodness when | 
last Iwas with you; sure you know, | 
devil a Acaferth in your ship you did 
not give me half of. Och and that a- 
gainst my will to be sure; well well | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
} 
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it usurps over the soul, will condemn 
those ideas of love which he deems ro- 
mantic and absurd, and ridicule the 
writings of those who have described, 
in gloomy colours, the distress which 
the mind suffers from an unforcunate 
| passion, from absence, jealously, or 
| disappointment ;—or 
pleasure which lovers enjoy, when af- 
ter a long seperation they meet, and 
find in each other every thing that they 
wish or destre, 


the exquisite 


There cannot be a doubt, but that a 


majority of the world are strangers to 
| the power of this passion, and the re- 
| fined pieasures which it is capabie o¢ 


ytelding ; but such persons are seidom, 
if ever, remarkable for the goodness 
of their heart. 


As man was formed for society, 


Pat, says the captain, I am fully con-| nature has wisely implanted in his 


vinced you are a generous fellow, but | 


tell me this, as you say you were so 


well treated by me, what is my name? | 
Your name captain! Och_ St. Dennis | 
and Bridget look down on the captain, | 
for to ask me 


such a kind of a doth- 
rashius kind of a question as that, af- | 


ter coming from the land of Yankees; , 


. . . } 
how so says the captain to Pat, 1s there | 

. ; > | 
any harm in asking you my name? | 
nothing in the world honey, only that 


"” 


ui 


’ 


bw n’t make such a fool of you as | 


to teli you your name, when you know 
so well yourself. 


LOVE 


The duke de la Rochefoucault has 
remarked, that the head ts always 


dupe tothe heart. This writer is cis 
awd 
j 


boldness of his sentiments; but this | 


- ; ry : an faawnes 
tinguisired fer the singularity 


observation will be feund to be almost ! 
universally true, when applied to the | 
passion of love. He who is a stvan 


ger to its desires, and has never ex; 


rienced the unbounded power wihicl 


! 
t 





| fill : 


ic 


she bt 


I : 
wi 


constitution, a strong desire of form- 
ing social connections. By the inter- 
course which subsists between men, 
they are led to observe the variety 
which prevails in their dispositions, 
inclinations, habits, and abilities. 
Hence arises the degree of esteem 
with which we regard one person more 


than another. 


| same sex, will not satisfy the heart 


that is softened by tenderness: it will 


| still feel a vacancy which love only can 


it will anxiously sigh for a heart 
warm and affectionate as itself, fora 


that 


shall unite interest, be as durable as 


ection the intimate, 


most 


life, and the source of censtant and 


uninterrupred pleasure. Such a con- 


nection is the best gilt of heaven; i 


has been enjoyed by theusands, and 


would be much more frequent than it 
is, were mankind more virtuous, and 


ss ensnared by the delusive charms 


ich vice assumes to Captivate Uit 


wresolute. 


But that friendship | 
which is cherished by persons of the | 


Thrice happy are they whose con- 
genial souls enjoy the sweets of mu- 
tual love ! each striving to excel in en- 
deavors to please. They Seek no joys 
but those which love inspires, and in- 
nocence approves. Time may drive 
the colour from their cheeks, and in- 
fuse his chill into their veins; but 
their affections are still warm and sin- 
cere. 





Marriages are frequently unhappy, 
because the parties discover that they 
have been playing a game of mutual, 
and, indeed, ofien self-deceit. Before 
| marriage they had acted under re- 
straint. Inthe moments of youthful 











dalliance, when the rosy hours were 
led on by endearing smiles, and the 
visions of hope were gilded by the 
brightest lines of the rainbow, no jar- 
ring passion reared its medusa front ; 
but hymen severely punishes all false 
worshippers; he strips the mask, and 
shows them their true ch The 
deceiving pair becomes disgusted, and 


" 
ara 


cters 


' sometimes hate each other as viole>t- 
_ly as they formerly loved. 


From ihe Px 
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FASHION AND TASTE. 


(2006. 


As the contending and almost equal- 
ly acknowledged powers of fashion and 
taste, are frequentiy consulted by the 
votaries of vanity and pleasure, I shall, 


for the instruction of the loveiy and ra- 


tional part of the Sex. en- 


Geavour to describe difffercnt 


attributes. 


FE 


and is of a 


+ * ca ef Penring 7 
sSHION IS LHe OSD! £ i 


i$ € ca 


rice, 


Its 


’ 
i 
fantastic appearance. 


nurse was the camelion—air novrish- 
ed, and perpetually changing. Cher- 
isked into strength, it sourhtthe busy 
scenes of gallantry and fancy. Its first 
resting place was amidst the false 
ringlets of a gullic coquette. For 









iime, it presided at the toilet of Athe- 
nian ladies, laughing philosophy to 
Sometimes it visited the tem- 
»les of Roman gallantry, while Roman 
hardihood bowed before its altar. It 
has been known to rule the destiny of 


scorn. 


Gallic monarchs: to revel in the huge, 
ruff, and stiffened deformity of the 





vain and the learned Elizabeth; and it 
even stamped the passport to prefer- 
ment, during the reign of the second 
Charles, in the then licentious cour; 
of Britain. 


Fashion patronized the savage Hot- 
tentots in their disgusting decorations ; 
cramped the fine feet of the Chinese ; 
and revelled in the shadow of their 
half-closed eyelids, Fashion com- 
mended the prim coquettes of Van- 
dyke, and the-voluptuous forms, the 
languishing eyes of the canvass-breath- 
ing sensualist, sir Peter Lely. Fash- 
ion is decked with flowers, feathers. 
tinsels, jewels, beads, and all the 
garish profusion of degenerated fancy. 
It makes ideots of its votaries, and yet 
we sometimes see the wisest governed 
by its influence 














Taste is a mild, a beauteous female, 
of Grecian extraction; simply, but e- 


legantly adorned. Her brows are 
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crate his memory. Taste, though de- 
prived of the power she once held o- 
over the minds of enlightened mortals, 
still asserts her empire in the thoughts 
and manners of the discriminating few, 
—[— +o— 

Literal translation of Latin lines accompa- 

nying a handful of wild flowers laid ina 


OT 
wile 


wall, September 

“ Traveller! friend! brother! ac- 
ceptthese. They are few and modest, 
for they were cropped in a sterile 
field, on a day when the chill and mis- 
ty curtain of Autumn was transiently 
drawn, giving to the world the last 
view of Summer skies. They were 
plucked by the hand of Disease; may 
they fall into the elastic hand oi 
Health! The eye of Sorrow dropped 
a tear on the rapine ; may the bright 
beam of Joy in the eye of the finder, 
exhale it! They were gathered in a 
land groaning with horrid wars; ah! 
how withered will they become ere 
peace smiles on these ficids again! f. 
was on we haliowed day of christians ; 
imitate Jesus, whose yospel is 
*yood will towards men.” ——i ra- 
veller! trend! ! accept these : 
pursue thy way in safety, quiet ana 
comfort.” 


ol 


‘ 


brothe: 





NO TRUST, 





crowned with a profusion of heaven’s 
gifts, and her flight never extends be- 
yond the boundaries of nature. It was 
originally her office to feld the drape- 
ry of her native vestments, and to braid 
the glossy tresses of Circassion vir- 
gins. She presided over the poetry 
of Sappho; she assisted in the Scuip- 
ture of the Medicean Venus ; gave the 
warm glow, to the pencil of Claude 
le Lorraine ; grouped the figures of 
Michael Angelo; and blended the co- 
tours which immortalized the breath- 


ing pencil Titain. It was her’s to il- 


luming the mind of the British Rey- 
volds, as it will be her office to conse- 


Trust him little who praises all ; 
him less, who censures all ; and him 
least who is indifferent about all, 


She who values not the virtue of 
modesty in her words and dress wii: 
not be thought to set much price up- 
on it in her actions. 








In case of temptation, it is a pru- 
dent caution to aveid the encounter, 
when we are conscious of weakness, 
or unable to withstand it. 


INDUSTRY. 








to the benefit or satisfaction of others, 
or to our own advantage and comfort: 
It is requisite for procuring ease and 
satisfaction to the mind: and if atten- 
ded with a good conscience, sweetens 
our enjoyments, and seasons our at- 
tainments and is a guard to innocence, 
and a bar to temptation. 





MATRIMONY. 
When kind tumult seize the veins 
and all the yielding soul is love, Ict 
the aspiring youth beware of making 
promises 


If a smiling season and the glowing 
cheek of beauty have exposed your 
heart to the arrows of love, make a 
truce with Cupid, until you experi- 
ence the effect of Decempber’s chill 
frosts upon the ardor of your passion. 

Spring love often treezes in the 
winter; and love once cengealed, sel- 
dom pursues its old channel again. 


Early marriages are public blessings; 
bu. unhappy matches a private curse. 
A man in love is always generous, and 
s generous person never thinks him- 
seif poor. 


A young man is too poor to marry 
until he has the certain means oi earn- 
ing, at least, three times as much in 
a year as he expends when single. 


—»-o-— 
A beau is every thing of a woman 
but the sex, and nothing of a man be- 


side. 
+ 
HUMILITY, 

Humility isa virtue that all preach, 
but none practice, and yet every body 
is content to hear ite The master thinks 
ita good doctrine for his servants, the 
laity for the clergy, and the clergy for 
the laity. Thus we deal with all the 
virtues; we leave and recommend the 
practice of them to others, and re- 





Is needful in every condition of life; 
we cannot, without it, act in any state 

















serve the advantage and praise of 
them to ourselves. 
. 























ES 
NEW-YORKE; 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 11. 
— 


The United States frigate President, 
Com. Rodgers, sailed from Newport 
on the 4th instant, on a cruize. 


Admiral Warren, commanding the 
enemy’s squadron off this station, has 
issued a proclamation, declaring all 
the ports in Long-.:sland Sound in a 
state of blockade. 


By the arrival yesterday morning of 
Capt Farrier. 
from Charleston, we learn, that the 


the sloop Reynard, 
schr. Unicorn. Davies, from Savannah 
bound to New-York, was captured or 
the 5th inst. off Barnegat, by the 
British 74 Plantagenet. These ves- 
sels were becalmed about nine miles 
distant from each other, when two 
boats with 30 men were sent to take 
the sloop and tow her to the ship. The 
Unicorn was coaverted into a tender, 
and menned with 40 men, 


In order 
to intercept every coaster that should. 
attempt to pass near the shore at night,| 





the Plantagenet takes her station about | 
ten miles from the land, the Unicorn, | 


about 5, and a launch with a 9 poun- 
der in her bow as near the surf as she 


can lie with safety, The Plantagenet 
has lately captured the schr. Badstow, 
from New-York for Egg Harbour ; and 
aiter detaining her a short time, gave 


her up tothe captain and crew, and 
She also captured | 
on Tuesday the sloop Maria, Rogers, | 
w-York | 


The Maria, having | 
ransemed for 


cther prisoners 


with iron ore, bound from Ne 
to Tom’s River, 


been 105 dollars, has 





COMMODORE DECATUR, 


of N. Bedford, which arrived here on 








| ately made. 


ls 


i i | indented: 
since arrived at Barnegat. | ees 


| 
Dy capt. Rogers, of the sloop Flash, | 
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don, we learn, that, on Saturday even- | 


ing, the U. S. squadron under Com. 
Decatur, dropped down between the 
town and fort. The British squadron, 
coiisisting of the Valiant of 74 guns, 
the Statira, and a sloop of war, were 
then at anchor within half gun-shot of 
the Light-house. ‘The gun brig Borer 
weighed anchor at Plum-gut, on Sun- 
day evening, and stooc to the west- 
ward. 
—>— 

The victory of Com, Perry derives, 
additional splendor from the circum- 
stance that Com. Barclay, who com- 
manded the British squadron, was one 
of Lord Nelson’s pupils, and was in 
the celebrated battle of Trafalgar with 
him. 


FEMALE SAILOR. 
A discovery of rather a curious na- 


ture transpired a few days ago at Ips- 
Mr K&bieton, master of the 
itdmunud and Mary Collier, having 
reason to suspect that one of his ap- 


wich. 


prentices was a female, iook an oppor- 
tunity of making some inquiry on the 
subject. A confession was immedi- 
This was on the passage 
irom Blythto Ipswich. Mrs. Emble- 
ton happened to be on board at the 
time, and toler the young adventur- 
er related the particulars oi her case. 
she was the daughter of a widow near 
Blyth, in Northumberland, and be- 
coming pregnant, she determined af- 
ter ber delivery to quit her materal 
house, never more to return. She ac- 
cordingiy procured mele attire, and 
made a coasting voyage--aliter which 
she applied to the owners of the Ed- 


;munod and Mary, to whom she was 


It was during her second 
voyage that the discovery was made: 
She refused to discover her name, and 


iher to return home. 


y 





. . ‘ ye ; “aR 1s 
declared that nothing should induce | her age, Mrs.Sarah Jarvis. 


t is supposed, | 


, 





i 
' 


Wednesday morning from New-L.on-| however, that Mr, Embleton had dis- | Judit 


covered the name and residence of the 
mother, It is due to the female to 
mention, that aboard the Edmund and 
Mary she conducted herself with ex- 
treme propriety, and was considered a 
very clever lad, 





He that can say to himself, I do as 
much good, and am as virtuous as my 
most earnest endeavours will allew 
me, whatever is his station in the 
world, is as to himself pgssessed of the 
highest honor. If ambition is not 
thus turned, it is no other than a con- 
tinual succession of anxiety and vex- 
ation. But when it has this cast, it 
invigorates the mind; and the con- 
sciousness of its own worth is a re- 
ward, which itis not in the power of 
envy, detraction, or reproach, to take 
from it. ‘thus the seat of solid hon- 
oris in a man's own bosom; and no 
one Can want support, who is in pos- 
session of an honest conscience, but 
he who would suffer the reproaches of 
it for other greatness. 

aD a 
MARRIED, 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Archi- 
bald M‘Clay, Mr. Smyth Clark, to Miss 
Catharine M‘Gee, daughter of the late Mr 
James M‘Gee, all of this city. 

On Wednesday evening, by the Rev. Mr. 
Berrian, Asher Marx, Esq. to Miss Mary 
(ox, only daughter ofthe late Isaac Cox, 
Esq. 

DIED, 

On Wednesday, Mr. William Frazer, a- 
ged 72 years. e 

On Saturday last, Lieut. John Downs, a 
ged 52 years. 

At New-tiaven, on Wednesiay morning, 
of a lingering illness, Mrs. Elizabe:h Wool- 
sey, aged 42 years. 

On Sunday evening, Mrs. Bliza Guifford. 

On Sunday efternoon, of a consumpiion, 
Mrs. Hannah Fowler. 


On Monday morning, inthe 29th year of 


Mrs. 


On Sunday tas‘, at Hempsted, 
Moore. 





From the Port Folio. 


NAVAL SONG. 
"CHARGE THE CAN CHEERILY. 
Now coil up your nonsense ’)out England’: 

great navy, 
And take in your slack about oak-hearie 
tars; 
For frigates as stout, and as gallant crews 
have we, 
Or how came her Macedon deck’d with 
our s ars? 
Yes, how came her Guerriere, her Peacock 
and Java, 
All sent broken-ribbed te old Davy, of 


late ? 


How came it! why, split me! than Britons 
we’re braver, 
Ani that shall they feel, too, whereve 
we meet. 
Then charge the can cheerily, 
Send it round merrily, 
Here’s to our country, and captains 
commanding ; 
To all who inherit 
Of Lawrence the spirit, 
Dissiaining to strike while a stick is lef: 
standing. 


Way, if unawares we should run (a fresh 


gale in) 


Close in with a squadron, we'd laugh a! 


7em all; 
We'd tip master Bull such a sample of sail- 
ing, 
As should cause him to fret like a pig in 
a squall. 
We'd show the vain boaster of numbers su- 
perior, 
Though he and bis slaves at the notion 
inmay sneer, 
in skill, as in courage, to us they’re in. 
ferior, 
For the longer they chase us, the less 
we've to fear. 


Then charge the can, &c. 


But should a razee be espied ahead nearly, 
To fetch her we'd croud ev’ry stitch we 
could make ; 
Down chests, and up hammocks, 
heave away cheerly, 
And reacy for action would be in a shake, 
For her swaggering cut though, and metal 


not caring, 


would 














Till up with her close should our fire be | 
withneid, 
Then pour’d in so hot, that her mangled 
crew, fearing 
A trip vo the bottom, should speedily 
yield. 
Then charge the can, &e. 


Sritanaia, although 
coast now, 


she beleaguers our 


The dread of our wives and our sweet- 
hearts as well, 
Of ruling the waves, has less reason to boast 
now, 
As Dacres, and Carden, and Whinyates 
can tell, 
Enroll’d in our annals, live Hull and De- 
caiur, 
Jones, Lawrence, and Bainbridge, Co- 
lumbia’s pride ; 
The pride of our navy, which, sooner or 
laver, 
Shall on the wide ocean triumphantly 
ride. 


Then charge the can, &c. 





SABBATH MOKNING,. 


iow few of ali shis hurrying crowd, 
Who press to reach the house of prayer ; 


Who seek the temple of their God; 
Seek him, whose spirii hovers there! 


See yon demure an. pious maid, 
she surely shows devotion true ; 
{n robes of purity array’d— 
Her bonnet, not her heart, isgpew ! 


To yonder heaviag bosom turn, 
Which swelis with pious rapture high, 
With sacred zeal her heart musi bura— 
—Ab! trace the coquette’s glaneing eye ! 


‘hat grave and stately sage—indeed 
His thoughts mus: be on Heaven intent: 
Bui, Heaven, perhaps, in him may read, 
A pondering wish for cent per cent ! 


With nimble steps and eager haste, 
that pious youth with pleasure view, 

W ho fears a single momen ’s waste— 
His footsteps yonder fair pursue ! 


Yet who shall dare presume to raise 
A din of censure, better grudg’d, 
— Take, ihen, the moral of my lays; 
And judge not that ye be not judg’d! 





SLANDER. 
There is a lust in man no charm can tame, 
Of loudly publishing his neighbour’s shame 
On eagle’s wings fiimorial scandals fly, 
While virtuous actions are but born to die. 


‘Slander, the woist of poisons, ever finds 


An easy entrance in ignoble minds. 


PEACE. 
Oh, peace! thou source and soul of social 
life, 

Beneath whose calm inspiring influence 
Science ber view enlarges, art refines, 
And swelling coramerce opens all her ports ; 
Blest be the man divine who gives us thee! 

Thompson. 


LOVE AND POVERTY. 
Hence, love! away! thou see’si me poor, 
What do’st, I pray, then at my door? 
Hunger I dare, unheeding prove, 
But who can bear thy pangs, O Love” 


SYMPATHY AND AFFECTION. 
God, working ever on a social pian, 
By various ties attaches man to man ; 
He made ai first, tho’ free and unconfin’d, 
One man, the common fa:her of the kind ; 
That every tribe, tho’ placed as he sees 
best, 
Where seas or deserts part him from the 
resi, 
Differing in language, manners, or in face, 
Might feel themselves allied to all the race. 








WANTED, 
TWO APPRENTICES to the Hating 
Apply to Mitchel Ryder, Ne. 
135 Water-street. 
October Sv. 


Rusiness. 
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